healthy 


6 Aliander St 
Possilpark 
Glasgow N 1 


He comes over as the real thing despite the vodka and the 
women and the food he liked so much. [In his book ALL aNd 
EVERYTHING Beelzebub is the hero, Beelzebub, remember, the 
pad angel who told the others: YE ARE ALL GODS! And led 
the revolt against the tyrant and his boot-lickers Gabriel 
etc. 


Listen to this brief eccount of what happened one evening 
{and no doubt quite frequently) at one of the regular weekly 
meetings in Gurdjieff's flat: 


"A gmall, over-sensitive woman in 8 green hat cannot stand 
the silence any longer. She says just what comes into her 
head. She says that while ‘working! she has felt a lump 
in her throat rise and fall and fix itself, finally, in 
her solar plexus. Giggles. Te are allowed to giggle for 

a few minutes. Zhen Gurdjieff says to the women in the 
green hat; tyou idiotic. You hysterical... how you say 

in French?! Gurdjieff turns with a broad smile. tYou 
crazy. Dotty!! the lady in the green hat blushes and 
stutters. She knows he is right. Then Gurdjieff, still 
smiling broadly, says in his broken French: 'tYou in 
mad~house soon, eh?! And the lady in the green hat answers 
humtely: ‘Yes, Mr Gurdjieff.' The confessions of the silly 
are needed for the whole symphony. 'You absolute dirt! seys 
Gurdjieff. 'You all absolute dirt.! The others, who have 
all had it said to them before, chew over the words in 
Silence. Perhsps after three years, and when applied to 
someone else, the real meaning of the words has suddenly 
burst on them. There is no malice in the attack. But the 
truth is so blinding when it concerns another!" 


Pry and ges hold of this intelligent book. It's a@lled 
GURDJIZFF by Louis Pauwels. It puts the case for and agésinst 
and at the end of the book I couldn't help fecling thet indeed 
Gurdjieff comes as near as any man could in the 20th century . 
Make up your own mind. Katherine Mensfield died in Gurdjieff's 
priory. She died of TB, of course, but she pelieved sincerely 
that Gurdjieff could help her cure herself. The Mansfield 
episode in this book is extremel: interesting - showing as 

it does the true relationship between the dying woman and her 
husband Middleton Murry. 


fell, I must end here. The kids are in & conspiracy against 
me, Hope to hear from you soon. Happy listening. Cheerio 


for now. 
ee 


6 Aliender St 
Possilpark 
Glasgow N1 


Dear Peter: 


No, I'm efraid itts you who's getting mixed up. The 
letter I last replied to was the one in which you asked 
me to contact someone in gdinburgh who would be able to 
see Broom and find out whether he had found a publisher 
for the Naclean biography. The information you give me 
in your most recent letter suggests you have already 
heard from Broom. 


At 2-70 on Saturday lest I was in my bed, probably 
sound asleep, recovering from the flu. a very miserable 
time I've been having. And strange to say, there was 
some whiskey here which you would have been welcome to. 
My mother's hearing is none too good, so I imagine she 
was attending to the children (who are usually making 
a great deal of noise) in the room. Hard luck. But at 
least you got a drink elsewhere. 


Nor indeed do I wish to enter into polemics with you. 
k was simply stating an otvious fact; that slaclean would 
have been es ineffectual a revolutionary in parliament as 
Gallaher and Maxton after him - and from what I «know of 
Maclean's thoroughness I can't believe he ever intended 
to take e seat. 


And to ve quite frank with you I think Merxist ideas 
have been too well taught. If an acquaintance with 


Merxist thinking could make a revolutionary the revolution 


woulz have taken place long ago. Personally I don't 
believe Marxist economic theory played any meaningful 
pert in the Russian revolution: when the fighting wes 


over, of course, everything was rationalised elong Harxist 


lines. The same is true of the French revolution with 
regard to Rousseau and his like. 


~ 2 Pay 


—™ 


7, Inverurie St 
Springburn 
Glasgow, N.1. 


Sunday. 


Dear Harrys 


It's just after twelve noon as I write and I'm at Cathie's place where I spent last 
night. I was honing to hear from you last week but on checking up yesterday I saw 

it wasn't your turn but mine, I imagine you must be.feeling rather lonely now that 
Tommy has moved through here but keep your spirits up. Personally I have always 
found that sense of loneliness fruitful with regard to the work - I don't mean just 
the writing but the work of getting to grivs with oneself, finding out about oneself: 
the real work, our real task in life. It is necessary to go out emongst men to find 
out about oneself but it is just as essential to be alone. Over the past few weeks 
Itve been on the soav-box a ‘number of times . Nevar once did enyone stop and listen 
for more than a couple of minutes. Standing up on a bex and talking to necole who 
just walk vast and don't want te hear whatever it may be you want to say to them is 
not such c bad exnerience. Strange as it may seem, one tends tr sneak with more 
meaning and more feeling than if a mob stood round one. I think the truth may be 
that those whe walk on, hearing only a wrd or two, listen as attentively as those 

who ston and surround one, bent only on being made to giggle. It has never been my 
ambition to be able to make neonle ciegle. Whenever I have been temmted to invade 
that territory I have always felt considerably diminished. Last night Cathie end 
Tommy and I went to the Citizens to see Osbourne's 'Tnadmissable Evidence'. Osbourne 
can from time to time make neonle laugh, although I have te confess, for what it's 
worth, that his funny lines stir nothing in me. As you know, T have never cared for 
Osbourne's work. I have always considered him something of ¢ nhoney, nartly because 
of the strong jeurnalistie strain in his work which lacks all imeginative fire, and 
nartly because he crnstantly shirks the artistic oroblem of writing a.nley. ‘'Inadmissable 
Evidence! is not a vley at all. Roughly sveaking, there's about ten minutes of genuine 
Cialogue ~ the rest is a harangue. There's one character in the nieces th thers are 
about as useful to the action as the telenhone or the office couch. Why he b*thered 
with six characters when one would have sufficed isn't worth discussing. It's hard 

to avoid the conelusion that Osbourne was more interested in writing a clay that would 
last three hours than in writing a nlay thet would be artisticslly valid. Art is 
missing. The thing never comes to life. Sex talk is the main ingredient and though 
it may titillate the valate for a while its nower soon wanes and three hours of it is 
too much. But let's leave Osbourne to his vroner element, the newsnaners, and 
enhemeral fame. Any word of your £25? I hene you may get it soon so that I can see 
you again before the end of the year. Maybe Cathie and I will manage through to see 
you, though. Can't say anvthing definite at the moment but we'll keen cur fingers 
crossed, Cathie and I are going out to Barrhead to see Tommy this afternoon, as scon 
ag 1 finish this letter. I'll probably be writing to you again before the week is out. 
All the best for now, my friend. I've been told that JD has married and settled dow 
and taken un horse riding. Oh, those poor horsesf One more step and he'll be on to 
blood svorts. If he isn't damned already he's getting nerilously close to it. Seems 
like, anyway, but of course we cannot know - ever. Sa ceood luck for now. 


Sincerely 


6, Allander St N2 
Sunday 


Dear Harry: Thanks for a fine long letter. Don't worry. By all 
means send on the spare copy to JD. I don't mind at all. Indeed 
I like the idea of JD reading my talk very much. He may ever 

learn something from it. He may learn nothing from it. Who can 


say? 


This must only be a short letter because I'm writing this at 
Cathie's and I'm pushed for time. I'll write again at greater 
length. Your dream was certainly an interesting one. Strong 

sex imagery throughout. Easy to detect that. I'd like to think 
about it a little more before I hazard an interpretation, If I 

I had your letter by me at the moment I'd have a go here and now. 
But it's at home and I'll have to wait till I have it in front of 
me. 


I hope you get that few quid for the deposit on the Stereo soon, 
In fact, so far I've only been paid for the first broadcast. So 
the BBC still owe me about £36. I'11 send you on something when 
I finally get paid. 


Keep at the talk. Work it dver well before you submit. Think 
about the listening public. Not go much the reading public, In 
reading you can hark back, in 1p§tening you can't. Send it to 

me when you have it done. I'11 get it typed for you and give you 
whatever suggestions I can. 


All the very best for now. My sister Mary is expecting a third 
child. Sweet thoughts to Marion. Continue to dream poet's 
dreams, Adio 


“Leyte | 


Dear Harry: You know the uncompanionable creature I am, 
No one meets me but knows, It took Nicholts Oxford M. A. 
about two minutes to ask me how I could ever have thought 
it possible that I might share a room with another human 
being. Do you know this person at all? He feeds on 
himself alone and in his insane greed has denied himself 
not only to man but to God Almighty. The black moods 
that overtake him from time to time have their source 
not, as you seem to think, in his love for doomed human 
scum, but in the morbid dread that he is to be gnawed 

at everlastingly by friends and relations that are 
stranger to him than wild beasts. Ideally friends would 
meet once a week for about an hour = and what hours they 
would be! 


Few, 


Dear Jimmy: I have quite lost track and am no longer sure 
whether I am advancing or answering letters. Not that it 
matters much, for I love writing them in any case. I feel, 
though, that my letters are rarely received as I meant them 
to be. The ones I wrote to Nichol caused him and his 
secretary nothing if not bewilderment. My letters from 

Glen O' Dee to my mother led her to think I had lost my 
senses. One I wrote about a year ago to Keers was answered 
by a call from the local physician who looked into my eyes 
very closely and asked why I wanted to do myself in. I have 
written countless letters to priests, yet never once received 
a reply. I wrote my first serious letter when I was eighteen 
years old. It was to my mother, telling her I imagined I had 
made something of a blunder joining up for twenty-two years, 
as the life in Cameron Barracks was in no way to my liking. 
Finding that letter-writing was good for me I kept it up. 
Still, I can't safely say how far I've succeeded in becoming 
a decent letter-writer. I'm unable to conceal myself in the 
envelope and be there to see and hear my correspondent's 
reaction to what 1l've written. 


I do hope you get the other two terms. If the philosophy 
man has only a very small class, which I take to be the case, 
I think you stand a very good chance. You shouldn't attack 
all the philosophers, however. I agree it's all rot, but 

I should be slow to deny Spinoza a favourable essay if six 
months of not unpleasurable living depended on it. OF 16 

it the class in Political Theory which is small? Then you, 
of course, should be in that class, whose lecturer will 
receive no salary for spouting his drivel to bare benches. 


I'm glad you liked the leaves. With my very best wishes, 
Jimmy, and my adieux I send you the last one to fall this 
October. cs 


Keep Happy! 


“Te ype, 


angie SO. zi eRe ae grim - Sut christ this I'm Ps 
through is pretty grim! It's difficult to place one's 
finger nicely on the problem. It's just a general nausea. 
Newspapers, films, sex, beer, talk, the streets, people, 
fear, bed, words in books - all gone dead. 


eo 


Desperation. Indcolence. Don't want to 
move @ Limb Gould sleep twenty-four hours, Can get pleasure 


With friends I feel I'm tresspassing. Ugly. 


Play rejected again, of course. That's not it. That at sa 
Long Way back. Yet this morning I felt terrible ‘storms o! 
anger swelling up inside me, They are not worthy of. my 
anger. They are liars and philistines to be wholly ignorea 
and forgotten. 


Never mind. My time will come. JI will make it come. For 
what, though? What 4t all about? IT say ‘My time ¥ill 
come’ tut I don't know what it means. IT don't think I 
really mean anything. Unless it is the day of vengeance. 
Vengeance against the RATS! 


Never mind. Maybe it's Just that I cling to this silly sense 
of justice. And [T've lost the nack of being happy. When I 
think I should te happy I'm conscious that I'm lying +o _ 
yself. But how @6 I know Happiness isn't Like that? Maybe 
happiness is nothing more than our ability to lie to 7 
ourselves. Qur capacity af self-deception. Yes. For the 
truth avout enything is always cruder, more ordinary, less 
Streamlined than the mystery, The truth about the mechanics 
of happiness Will be disappointing too, bike the truth about. 
sex. The truth is always known to us, matter of fact, 
mechanical, the only thing it can be. Nature always Works 
On one principle and to know how to eat is to know everything 
resiliy., Eut men create mysteries. Why? To shield themselves — 
from the truth? Universities perpetuate mysteries whilst 
professing to unravel them. Universities are mystery slinics 
where men learns to forget permanently the crude, ordinary, 
matter of fact, unstreamlined truth he was darn with. 


Helping the academic clinic is the cinema and the tele and 
nine books out of ten. Also the Church and its theology. 
They have to turn the crude simplicity of Jesus into 
something mysteriously supernatual to keep the a at 
bay. We have to ga on creating more and mor 

lest men should grow sane... 


<7 


26 v 61 


Dear Friend: 


Very pleased to hear you got the house in Gorebridge 
all right. I knew you had to get a break soon. Now 
maybe you'll be able to relax a little. Get hold of 
a typing machine from somewhere and get your life- 
story into shape and see if it can be flogged. I'm 
sitting prelim English in August, I think: desperate 
attempt to get off labour exchange: in the footsteps 
of Tf & JD: you'll be next. It's either the prelims 
or something much worse. I think if I had a woman 
and a house faraway I'd work. But the grass is always 
greener on the other side of the hedge. Here is a 
little poem: 


LINES FOR EASTER 1961 


End and beginning are one. 

And when I'm a child again 

Carry me out to the hill 

To watch the sun grow and decline 


Where ripening still my blood 
Raging toward birth again 
Will shed the matrix of earth 
For father's succour in him. 


Blood unto blood we'll go 
And when he rises again 
Think not that I am below. 


God help us all! Last night I was miserably sick 
and spent most of the night trying to vomit. The 
one thing I can't do is put my fingers in my mouth. | 
Lying with my face to the wall, trying to think 
pleasant thoughts: 


There in close covert by some brook 
Where no profaner eye may look 
Hide me from day's garish eye 


J Milton 


Sylvan walks and twilight groves are hard to conjure 
on a distempered surface: one conjures pockmarks with 
ease, | 


THE TRACK 


The track claims every road; 

Roaring holds your mind to the reality. 
Shut out the clamour in eyes and ears: 
The roaring's inside your head, 

Lie still in darkness: 

The track leads under your bed. 

Wear what clothes you like; 

It's competitor's rigout, numbered. 
Where you walk today 

Hung yesterday's breasted tape 

The long echoing cheers. 


You never strove to emulate the strong 

But caged a longlived weakness for your strength 
Nurtured not to sell nor lend: 

Yet saint or boob in time must stumble home 

And everhopeful loiterers will watch 

To the very end. 


Looking forward to hearing that youte forging ahead 
with the autobiography. Try to get a typewriter; 
remember Virgil's Eclogues: the only way to find 
out about what you write is to send it out. Then 
of course you can show a typed MS to your friends 
and expect them to read it. Your last letter was 
spectacular, Like an ancient papyrus scroll. You 
didn't happen to peel it off for the purpose? The 
poems I sent to Envoi were not approved by the last 
judge: the Inaccessible One. They are being kept 
for future consideration, One appears to have got 
lost. This has happened to me many times in the 
past. In all IT have lost five poems in this way. 
Never keep copies. Never used to, I mean. 


Well, I'll leave it at that for now. Send an J 
exhaustive critical analysis of the above poems, 

I want to know what an exhaustive critical analysis 

is: I should have thought it would be something 

like ROAD TO KANADU: but looking through some old 

prelim papers I find some questions run: GIVE AN 

ECA of the following verses. I'm heart sick of 

the whole bloody thing! Believe me, friend. 


Write soon: fare forward! 


hey 


P 


Dear Harry: 


This is a necessarily brief note: Mary and Jack 
have a single apartment in Springburn and I'm 
going there in a few minutes to help fix the 
place up. If you volunteer your services the 
chances against them being accepted are slight 
in the extreme. But a little exercise may do 
me some good. I just hope I don't collapse up 
a ladder. 


So my nocturnal adventure in Queen's Park failed 
to impress you. I'm afraid I take your judgement 
to be harsh and prejudiced. In Attica Dionysus 
demanded and got just such abandon as I described. 
Being drunk is simply part of the rites. The 
purgative release means grace. 


Tt seems you remain a presbyterian despite Milarepa 
and Ramakrishna. 


I'm glad Marian enjoyed Lady C. I knew she woulda, 
In Pettigrew's all the girls had read it and all 
loved it. They talked about Connie as if she worked 
in one of the departments. 


A funny thing about that poem THE BRIBE. On Monday 
morning a letter came from one of the ENVOI editors, 
David Holliday. Here is an exerpt: 


...best poem for BNVOI I have seen 
in a good time. I warmly recommend 
it... 


or something like that. A strange unaccountable 
thing. But it was new to Holliday: you saw it 

grow. Anyway, my friend, we all have a blind 

side. 

Looking forward to seeing you in August. I hope 

one day to take a trip through to see you - not 
forgetting the "big ashet: mutton, onions, tomatoes, 
rice cooked in butter in an oven for two hours" and 
Marian who makes such lovely things. 


Adieu, dear friend, and send me no more "yellow 
robes of Buddha": it left me sadder but no wiser. 


God bless! 


Feyple 


—— — ( viele cs / 


~~ ——=jp 


And this I always feared. I could never have children because 
they would be weak and broken children. As a boy I felt that. 
Yas absolutely convinced of it until I met Carol. There is 
something about Halinton Lane or was it the people who lived 
there. But how is it that all those neonle were alike? And how 
is it that it is a woman from there that is to bear my child? We 
knew eachother when we met. Two tortured souls. That was it. 

We didn't really make love: we only exchanged miseries. And the 
outcome is more misery. Carol has ‘old me that she knows there 
is no hapoiness for her in this life. She is going to put no 
alesim on me for she knows how useless that would be. To live in 
misery all one's life and die. Eglinton Lane was a hell. When 
we went to live there I knew what it was. It made my mother old 
pefore her time. It left Mary and myself with loads of shame and 
guilt on our backs, and we'll never shake them off. You saw Mery 
at the wedding. TI had to be drunk before I could welk her to the 
alter, {hatin the name of Christ Sind wa done? Mary and Caro) 
are very much alike. And oddly enough, they'11 bear children 
within weeks oi each other, maybe even days 


Shake off the Githyrembic style. Say something sensible. Nobody 
understands it all anyway. TI know, Tommy, it's only in plays and 


poems IJ can say anything clearly. Cr indeed anyone. 


I've written to the Youth Hostel people ard J should get away next 
month. J need » holiday anyway. T'i1l keep you in touch and you - 
or yourself and Helen if possible - might manage a few weeks. ifter, 
I think I'll try London, but who knows? Glasgow gets worse and 
worse. 


So we'll leave it at that. I'‘1l be looking forward to hearing 
from you. Regards to Helen. 


Sincerely 


Tope 


Why make lendmarks where you'll never set foot again except in 
your dreams? Maybe it saves us going round in 2 eircle. If we 
dare to move at all. If we just stand still, well, I suppose it 
wont matter. Are we in quest of something, then? The Derk Tower. 
Yes, Read Browning's 'Childe Rolend# to the Dark Tower Came'. 

The quest. Thus I had so long suffered in this quest/ Heard 
failure prophesied so oft, been writ/ So many times among the band/ 
The knights who to the Dark Tower's serch addressed/ Their steps - 
that just to — as they seemed best/ So on I went... 


Avother one: PROSPICE. Fesr death? - to feel the fog in my throat/ 
The mist in my face/ I would hate thet death bandaged my eyes and 
forbore/ And bade me creep vast/ No let me taste the whole of it, 
fare like my peers/ The heroes of old/ Besar the brunt, in a minute 
pey gled life's srrears/ Of pain, darkness and cold... 


Yes I'm still reading Browning: sometimes he's exasperating, the 
queer round-about wey he puts things; other times he strikes a chord 
in me, and I never find my time lost reading him. 


Will say sdieu, then, my friend. Stay strong. 
Fos qptoms ‘ 


wa Ee eB munching her toast and 
eht JT hed a brass neck. (Gathie 
ther that 7 sp day in @y “studio” - thatts 
iepressed we wore than it did her 

eve of the experienced 


Suppose 


2) 


: jhich was fair enough 
common indeed a he 
though I had eaten 
know?) and beans 
€ Y sane belly and after eating 
diately I was convinced I had made a trem 


he 
wounded é 
ade for hi 


far prefers 
toast which 
y were 
had to rush 
impression 


hing 


rodigicusly. 


€ »—OLYUS 


I'm hardenin ethinks. I'm getting like brass anyway. 
Christ what 'a@ give at this moment for a stroll through the 


@ seat on the Ewoantment. Maybe next January. 


ith wood o14 
: Mariom ia and it 
neg too weil. 
or crock. Good luck an 

d al] the best to 


The day an anarchist comrade Bob Mefean won £30 on the horses 
we went drinving, lost each other and I ended up lire a wild 
beast in a pen. TI don't now where Bob ended up. Bob didntt 
want to drink. He wanted to buy a present for his mother. He 
wanted to buy food. I wanted oblivion - and got it. Am still 
paying for it. 


That dey Bob was dancing in the streets after he found out his 
roll-up bet was a winner. On receiving his money his first act 
was to hand me a fiver. ‘“Shat ea drin’ we had. I myself must have 
drunt about two bottles of Scotch plus all the other crap that 
goes down with it. and we bought cigars and tipped lavishly and 
I'm sure acted lite fools. We bought razors in the evening and 
went to the public toilet and shaved and went to hunt up women 
who just weren't there for us. And after » little while it hit 
us. 


It's ell happened before. Now the New Year's on top of us and 

all the people who were sober that night will finally let themselves 
go and Bob and I will no doubt be cold sober. I will anyway. hen 
all the beasts are drunt’ that's the time to be sober. 


hen you give up, for good, smoting, booze end the cinema, maybe 
you can start. I don't believe it's possible to start otherwise. 
Not for us, anyway. Not for us here. If we had plenty of sun and 
air and love it would be different. Pags, drinr and even e rotten 
bod film would be nothing. ut here, among these corrupt Xtiens, 
Papes and baptists and Wee Frees elite, you have to be able to 
discount their fetiches. “Thether the desd men worship or curse 

the booze, it controls them. The thing is to be able not to concerg 
yourself with it. The same with all things. 


Leave sll the lies end the liars behind us. Jhet have they to do 
with you and me? If they are satisfied, that's too bad but what 

is that to us? If they are dissatisfied but cannot tare a step 
towards change, it's their affair, isn't it? Even if we had 
anything to give them it wouldn't do any good. Nothing of real 
value can ever be given. ffhen we learn that one little thing it 
helps more than all the charity in the world. Jesus saves only 

the soul of Jesus and Schweitzer only the soul of Schweitzgr. If 
they achieved anything of value, it must have been that. there's 

no question of living for others. §$t Francis or even Schweitzer 

or Damien, they were big men: they relieved the sufferings of meny 
e@ poor wretch and yet is there not a deep lie behind their lives? 
St Frencis is too far off to spea> of but itts well *nown that the 
saints of our own time Damien and Schweitzer got their haloes from 
men they never raised e finger to help, from men who did not need 
their help. The people theythelped'! cursed them heartily. The 
leper will curse vou if you see your fulfillment in his suffering 
just as the poor curse the rich who give elms. If a man could save 
his soul putting up with the stin* of my rotting flesh and bandaging 
my wounds, should I be greteful to him? If I could bless him and 
forgive him for coming to me with his balm, I thin’ I should be 
nearer fulfillment than he. 


Well, the Shurch ceuldn't very well have » saint whe was alse 
arty deserter. Cne wants to knew whet became of his yeunger 
brother. He alse seems te have disannered. But there's hetter 
fellow, ister in life, ney a vriest, the Cure D'drs, neor dean 
Vianny is being termented by one Gronnin, a demen, I'll let the 
oesuit tell the sterv: 


WHAT TEE CURE HAD TC SUFFER FRCI’ MEN, HOWEVER, WAS LITTLE 
IN COMPARISON TC WHAT TH HAD TC ENDURE FROM THE DEMONS, BY WHCM 
HE WAS PERSECUTED CONTINUATLY FCR THE SPACE OF MORE THAN THIRTY 
YSARS, THE SURE WHC YAS USUALLY RETICEPT ABOUT HIVSELF WAS ALWAYS 
WITLING TO SPEAK FRERLY ON TH? SUBJECT CF EIS PERSECUTION 3Y 

IN, TE ANNOYANCE 3EGAN AS EARLY Ag 1324 FIRST BY T.CUD 

KVCGRINGS Iv VIS 2CCM AND TYEU 3Y yCIoxs AND TORRIBLE NCISES oP 
EVERY DESCRIPTICH, AFTTR a TIME THR DEVI7. Ne TC YGER TRIED BVT 
TO CCNCGAL HIMSELF, 7B CPTEN BCIDTY EVTSR=D TYE CIRE'S ACY Su, 
ROUITED TIT STAIRGAS® AI AFTIR MAKING a HORRIBLE RCT GAM INTO 
THE CURE'S ROOM, SHOCK T™ CURTAINS oF pir BED, INOCKED TYR GHATRS 4 


? 
AND FURVITURE ABCUT AND THEN I A VOIC? cF IPOKERY KEPT CRYING OUT: 
'VIANNEY! VIANNEY! SO YOU ARE NOW A PRI WST, EX? WA, MA} THOT 
CCTATO-EATSRE Wa'LL SAVE YOU YET! yarns, yoy THEM THE KIND) OF 


RIZST WOW ARB! AA, Haye 


UNDER TRE STREET OL tRGTION, AND VHC WAS LODGED IN Tem pez 
AFTERWARDS SCLELTY TRSTIFICD TraT ayy NIGHT HE HEARD A VOICE 
COMING FRCN T°2 OURE'S BEDRCCM, TT WAS HARSH ANY SAVAGE LIES Crap 
CF a WIND APIMal., IY WAS CRYING: 'VEANNET! VIANNY! WHAT AQR 
XOT ABCUP? COME CUT, COME CUT, VIANNEY!! 


And se it cos on. And on, an 214 story tert im the hands cf 2 
picus Jesuit elmest humourous, 4 sad encugh stcry really, 


Tt] leave it Tike that fer now, Herrv, Tf you're interested in 
*he Cure Dlirs let me know and I'll try and hunt uv something on 
him im the bookshops. 
May goo’ things befall thee. 

adieu 


Farquhar. 


» Allander §t N2 
ednesday: one o'clock AM 


va 
*] 
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Dear Friend: 


I've waited until now before writing because I knew I 
was to see Cathie tonight or last night rather and 
wanted to have something definite to tell you about the 
projected magazine. Tast night Cathie and I found 
ourselves in the Citizens' and right behind us Jimmy and 
Olive, The pleasentest thing that's happened to me for 
a wee while. Jimmy and Olive send their best and Cathie 
too. As to the magazine. I have what I think you'll 
agree is an interesting name for it. Alas if everything 
was as easy as finding a name! Anyway if ever it comes 
to. birth it'll be called 


HOAZIN 


It!s a bird if you want to know. A Soth American crested 
bird reamarka>le in only one respeet: it has odsautiful 
wings with which to reach the heights of Pernassus but 
also = it has claws on those wings, claws, claws, olaws. 
And that's what I want in poetry: both wing and claw 
together, st one and the same time. Anything else is 
sentimentality. Opisthocomus hoazin in zoolologist's A 


hatin. Like it? 


le 


It just burst out. That joke. 


Anyway, what is happening to you? The met. 
cramping. Come through this Saturday and we» 
gang ewat tae Ibrox. Better: come through 
Friday nicht, and I'll be able to make better ‘ 
and surer arrangements for the Saturday. There 
are people I usually see on a Saturday afternoon 
and I'd like to be able to let them know I wont 
be able to see them. So come through Friday, and 
wetll. be in the stand, you and I, to see a great 
game on Saturday. 


This doesn't give’ you much time, I know. Don't 
worry about money. Just scramble together the 
pawbees for the fare through - and leave the rest 
to the bandit MacFoy. 


I wrote to Miss Laing but have so.far received no 
reply which I take to mean she's a no-gooder. Let 
us be charitable, my good man. Perchance; she 
has a rheumaticky right arm. O Yea! O Yeal 


Now no nonsense, Christopher Grieve: you know 
you're nothing but a bag of windl A bag of wind 
with a bad puncture. 


Festerville. It's on the map. The Lord Provost 
shall have the glory. Yehudi notwithstanding. 
Festerville is now firmly established. Like a 
chancrous boil. 


tT can truthfully say, Harry, my friend, I have never 
been there. Nor wished to be there. I happened to 
tune in one night and heard Auden gurgling his 
throat. It was painful. And the applause. was 
fantastic when he was done . Thus does a great 

man take the world by storm. And that Yankee oracle 
Leary Adler! It's quoted (as one more sample of a 
great mind at work in Festerville) that this 
distinguised mouth-organist said to 4 small boy who 
asked him for a penny in the street;. 'Here's a few 
notes instead.' ‘The harmonica goes to the mouth. 
'tLearn to do that, boy. Youtll make a million - just 
dike me. * 


Some people have more to answer for than others! 


I'll end here. Hope to see you Friday. Try and 
make .it. 


All the best for now 


ai 


another book of Moore's to him to read. He found Moore repugnant 
because Moore admired the pyramids more than the slaves who built 
them, Well, I prefer reading a book to standing in a queue at the 
Labour Exchange or engaging in a punch-up at the street corner or 
playing chess. I prefer books to films or plays even. Literature 
cannot be divorced from life: bad books are lying booke. Indeed 
literature is a living activity itself. I find literature more 
congenial than d ng. If you like, cosier. For me literature 
means wee I think Thoreau was rather inconsistent when he 4 
inveighed ET who read novels. He had a good word to | 
ae gay for the Tiiad et and have these so little in | 
common with the novel? I doubt it. You can't say: THIS MAN READS 
AND DOESN'T LIVE. for reas 3 only another kind of living - 
nother way of living an other way learning about life and about 


oneself, Queuing at the lebour Exchange, fighting in the street, 1 
playing chess, dancing with a woman ~- these things help. One | 
should have everything. But reading is best ~ given a little 
imagination, just a little, one can do without the rest. "And if : 
thou wilt, remember,/ And if thou wilt, 

weather will sing % tune. 


forget." Knowing what 


verse I send you. I like going through old books and picking up 
this and that in the way of powtry. e 

been written, as you know. But if a poem is bad 
it can't help being interesting: witness Magor 
the current interest in Magonagal is an abber 
and people like him seem to have gone off the r 
of the absurdity of fashion. i gir people ar 
Magonagal's illiterate lines. hope you've 
spirits. Your last letter was rather depressi 
I've written many such letters in my time and i 
keeping up appearances. All the best for now. 


wAA wpenert TT etrereie, fot ie ney rs, 
Sem wee: Se wt Se yee fw eo 
Th fhe, es Bat | 
eorheny, Be tee “etry 


Here are one or two items relating to the Pentland Rising which 
may: be of some interest to you: 


1) There's just a hint that the rebellion may in fact have been 
instigated by Royalist agents. Certainly it gave the Royalists 
the opportunity to hammer the Covenanters into the ground. 


2) he Covenanters, as far as I can make out, marched to Edinburgh 
not to do battle but to get some sort of honourable terms. Terms 
they were refused. 


3) That first spur of the Pentlands we set foot om was indeed the 
sight of the battle. On the next highest hill the ministers 
knelt with uplifted hands and prayed for the success of their 
cause. 


4) The Covenanters, a much depleted army since the day they set 
out from Dumfries, were soon worn down and there was general 
flight, The peasants of Midlothian hunted down and murdered 
the fugitives. The dead om the Pentlands were buried but 
immediately afterwards the graves were dug up and looted and 
the bodies left exposed. The few rebel prisoners were executed 
fn Edinburgh and Glasgew. Hugh McKail, a minister, and John 
Nielson, the laird of Corsack, a staunch non-conformist, were 
tortured with the boots before execution. All refused to renounce 
the Oath of the Covenant. 


Here's the inscription on the stone at Rulliom Green: 


Here and near to this place lyes the 
Reverend Mr Johm Crookshank and Mr Andrew McCormack 
Ministers of the Gospel and about fifty other true 
Covenanted Presbyterians who were killed in this 
place in their own innocent self defence and in 
defence of the Covenanted work of Reformation: killed 
by Thomas Dalzeel of Bims upon the 28 November 1666. 
Rev. 12. 11. Erected September 28 1738. 


And om back of stone: { 


A cloud of Witnesses lyes here 

Who for Christ's interest did appear 
For to restore true liberty, 
O'erturned them by tyranny 

And by proud Prelats who did rage 
Against the Lord's own heritage. 

They sacrificed were for the Laws 

Of Christ their King, His noble cause. 
These heros fought with great renoun; 
By falling got a martyr's crown. 


This, in fact, is the so-called 'Martyrst Grave' we were 
looking for. 


PS 


With regard to Stirnir: I certainly sympathise but believe it or not I 
found in Stirnir a strong likeness to Thoreau. Stirnir is difficult - 
indeed Thoreau's style isn't so pleasing either, is it? The other week 
I read a short article in FREEDOM by one of the London anarchists saying 
that somebody should translate Stirnir into readable English, or, if this 
proved impossible, anarchists should scrub him. The Stirnirites claim 
that Stirnir is essential reading for all anarchists, I myself think no 
reading is really essential for an anarchist. I can only say that what 
I got out of Stirnir amounted to no more than I got out of Thoreau. I 
think Thoreau's egoism went into his life: Stirnir's into his writing. 
Stirnir married legally, never raised his voice in the street, far less 
his fist, taught in a girl's school and no scandal attaches to his name. 
People, on the other hand, found Thoreau's egoism unpleasant: he was an 
unpleasant man to be with, never succumbed to the power of sex and women, 
defied the State openly, made life uncomfortable for non-egoists who 
farmed the fields round about him. 


Stirnir attacks the universities and teachers - in his writing: the 
‘academic authoritarians who turn the PASE into a spooky tyrant. But 
he himself taught in a school. 


Thoreau fled the schools. But he had great respect for academic learning. 
Greek and Homer and all that rot. 


As you say, Stirnir's strongest point is where he shows that men deny one 
thing, say God, and immediately worship him in another form, say the State, 


T think Stirnir had more true insight than Thoreau, Because if you challenged 
him: Why did you bother with marraige or why do you teach in schhol? He 
would have said, IF I DON'T DO THESE THINGS LIFE WILL BE MADE UNCOMFORTABLE 
FOR ME, 


Yet Thoreau also pointed out that each man must choose his own path. The 
so-called ascetic might be making a beast of himself when he does come to 
eat his one crust of bread per day. To be honest with oneself is the only 
answer. If it is possible to be honest: at least the constant effort to 
be as completely AWARE of what s going on inside oneself as is possible. 


Perhaps you can tell me what you think of this. 


7, Inverurie St NL 


Monday 


Dear Harry: 


Sorry for the delay in sending you on your poems. All last week 
I've been at work on a piece for FREEDOM, a sort of review of Guy 
Aldred's autobiography 'No Traitor's Gait'. It's really only an 
excuse to write something about the man - the autobiography is 
incomplete but what's there I like. So many people defiunk Guy these 
days, if they remember his contribution at all, that I'd like to say 
a good word for the man. After all his course was steady and 
uncompromising: he devoted his whole life to the struggle for social 
justice for all and lived his whole life in poverty and died with 
only fourpence or something in his pocket. He had his disaggreements 
with FREEDOM PRESS but I think they'll print the article. if they do 
I'll send you a copy. I think you'll find it interesting. 


Yesterday was a bad day for us. At the Barrows we waited for about 
three-and-a-half hours only to be turned away without getting a stall: 
there was a great demand for stalls. There's a chap there we've got 
to know, he has a wee shop round the corner in Stevenson St and he 
stores our goods, and he has the glorious name of Mohamat, and he let 
us put our stuff in his window but Stevenson St is too quiet and we 
sold practically nothing. Still we had Mohamat's conversatihn all 
day long but he never once mentioned Mecea. He's a third generation 
Palestinian Glaswegian. 


Something I didn't quite understand in your last letter. You said 
something about the time you met Alan Bald, something about Archie 
Hind knocking you up. Do you mean he paid you a visit or what? I 
was under the impression Archie had never visited you. Maybe I'm 
not deciphering your script properly. I can't see how Aréhecould go 
"knocking you up! any other way. 


Next Sunday we go on that Bus Run to Portobella. Can you be at the 
Sea Beach Hotel around 1 o'clock? I'd like you to try and come along 
and we can have a pint and a stroll along the beach if it's nice. No 
demonstrations at the Mound on this oecasion, thankthe lord. Hope 
you can manage. That's this coming Sunday, September Weekend. If 
we get a stall that day Cathie's mother has promised to mind it for 
us. So we'll definitely be going. 


I'm enclosing a letter I got from Peter Kearney, just in case you may 
feel like contacting him or in case you might be able to help him with 
some names and addresses. I leave it to you. 


The short poem you enclosed I did not like. (You already know what 

I think about the GEHENNA poems.) The short poem came over the way 

a translation of poetry often comes across. It was rather cold and 
bare. ~ And incidentally, lest I forget, there's one line in the 
first section you gave me to type: SIGN WRITERS POISED ON LADDERS — 
well, my friend, that line reads just as clumsily to me as the PROFS 
line in my poem read to you. I don't think there's mich either of us 
can do about it unless we change other things too. Leave it as it is 
for now. They're good. Hope you don't mind the following: 


line 14: the ommision of 'as'. It slowed the line up. 
line 30: ‘sweet' in place of 'long'. It says a little 
more. 
line 31: ‘'longed-for' in place of 'refreshing'. Same 
reason as above. 
Also I hope you don't mind the complete ommision of punctuation: 
all the stops come at the end of lines, so there's really no 
need for it. I think it reads fine witlf"the stéps. The Beltane 
I liked very mech: it's a good contrast. In line 2: 'shakine' in 
place of ‘shivering'. In line 5: 'whole' in place of 'up'. ' ip! 
sounds rather limp, don't you think? In line 6: 'freeing' in rf 
of 'releasing' 


Although I must say 'releasing' sounds better today than it did when | 
I first read the poem, Line 12: 'for' in place of 'by' because I 
think 'for' makes the sense clearer. 


That's the lot, All minor little things which I hope you wont take 

amiss. They make no real difference to the impact of the poem one | 

way or &hether but as I myself found them a little distracting (the 

sort of things puny editors pick on, fault-finding ninnies who thresh 

about looking for excuses to reject poetry) I thought I'd remove them. 

I had long debates with you (inside my head) before making the changes, 

Tf you have objections or can think of other improvments I'll be only 

toe happy to type them out for you. It's only a minute's work. Don't | 

worry about that. 
| 


That line you spoke about in BEGGERS is clumsy but I think it's a good 
clumsy line. I was hoping the worth of the line, the truth of it, 
might outweigh the awkwardness of it. The use of the abbreviation 
PROFS for professors caused me some anxiety but ‘professors! would 
have destroyed the rhythm completely. I don't like "profs's I squirm 
at the sound of the word but I'm buggered if I could find a better 
word. Could you oblige? 


It's a fine day here today and I like writing to you on good days 
because (I suupose) they remind me of so: many sweet days (in a 
retrospect so much is sweet) when I wrote you letters which took 
me a whole day to compose = and they were the shortest letters I \! 
ever wrote in my life. I think I learnt more about writing in 

putting those little letters together than in writing the other 

things. They were poetry, all I could do in the way of poetry, and 

I felt they were of value, and I know you appreciated them, and they 

were well rewarded when you would write back saying how much you 

enjoyed reading and re-reading them, Today I cannot write letters 

like that because today I write letters » not prose poems. In those 

days letters didn't matter, 


- 


I'll close here. I'm not sure if it was this month's or last month's 
GORBALS VIEW I sent you last time but I'll check and see if the latest 
issue is one you haven't received yet and if it ig I'l] send you it 

on with this letter. Trust life is treating you gently and 68% Merion 
and the little ones are well and happy. Hope also to see you this 
Sunday in Portobella. Unfortunately we'd have very little time to go 
through to see you so I hope you can come to us at the Hotel, Al1 the 
very best, old friend, and get on with the autoblography: do something 
on it every day, even if it's in the form of a letter to me, Keep happy. 
Adieu for now. 


Fawn, 


Some time ago I was reading a book of critical essays, 'The Bit 
Between My Teeth', by Edmund Wilson, and in it I came across a 
fine little poem by one Trumbull Stickney. Trumbull Stickney, 

of whom I had never heard, died in 1904. It's a poem on ehildhood 
and I copied it out because I thought you might like it. Here it 
ig. I think it's called THE COUNTRY I REMEMBER: 


~ 


It's autumn in the country I remember. 


How warm a wind blew here about the ways! 
4nd shadows on the hillside lay to slumber 
During the long sun-sweetened sumer days. 


_ It's cold abroad the country I remember. 


The swallows veering skimmed the golden grain 
At midday with a wing aslant and limber; 
And yellow cattle browsed upon the plain. 


£ 
It's empty down the country I remember, 
I had a sister lovely in my sight: Me 
Her hair was dark, her eyes were very sombre}; 
We sang together in the woods at night. : 


It's lonely in the country I remember. 


There are the mountains where I lived. The path 
Ig slushed with cattle-tracks and fallen timber, 
The stumps are twisted by the tempest's wrath. a 


_ But that I knew these places are my own ; 
_ I*d ask how came such wretchedness to cumber ; 
The earth, and I to people it alone. 


It rains across the country I remenber. 


I used to read a lot of books aboub books. Not eo mich now though. 
It can grow into a bad habit, for you end up never having any time 

to read the bock you're reading about. On the other hand some books — 
are far more interesting, books as criticism I mean, than the works 
with which they deal. I'm thinking of 'Road to Xanadu” as an 
exemple. I used to read Leslie Stephen a lot and Walter Pater and 
they certainly did make the writers they dealt with seem very 
appetising indeed. George Moore too. Do you remember once, long, 
long, ago, I gave you George Moore's Ebury St conversations to read? 
You didn't take to the man at all. You said: TOC COSY, © I know 
what you meant. For Moore literature was everything, 411 problems 
literay problems, In his day there was nothing to be ashamed of 

in putting literature before life, prefering even literature to life. 
Ware took place in far-off countries, the workers were still the 
‘lower orders', and few writers had the least conception of what it 
meant to be a'worker'. But I must confess I liked Moore for just 
that reason. I had to admit that I myself preferred literature to 
what some people call ‘life’. Of course literature is part of life, 
as much a part of life as queuing at the labour exchange , only mich fe 
more pleasant. I couldn't dodge that fact. = ye + a * i 
Yoore or Pater to be other than they were. e white-co ar proits 
were on their way and their writing, steeped in et a ; = a 


‘ ‘leasure acs x ; 
supposed to be, seldom gives me any p. eS are ent. Tt etinks. 
: z 


it satisfy -e even 4s meaningful socia j 


And here's another of Freddy's, this is my own favourite. THE 
BLACKBERRY MAN: 


The lanes of Monaghan are heavy with blackberries 
And the children carry cans. 

They fill them full in the summer sun 

And sell them to the Blackberry Man. 


The Blackberry Man has beady eyes 

Which ripen with the bee. 

He packs the fruit to the brim in barrels 
And sends it o'er the sea. 


Now the Blackberry Mam is a happy man 

Im his house upom the hill, 

With his pony and trap, his bright tweed cap 
And mer to run his mill. 


But happier far are the children there 

Whose laughter greets the morning air 

In the dew-grass oo a Monaghan, ‘ 
Who fearing neither god nor man 

Find the world on the rim of a blackberry can. 4 


Freddy read that poem to me in a cafe in Buchanan St first time 
I ever met him. Cathie was there too. It was just prior to my 
sodjourn in Saughton Jail. I was mich teken with the poem and 

with Freddy who had a little drink in him that night. I'd like 
your thoughts on it. This next poem I have for you was written 
by dames Russel Lowel. It might be as well to forget that it's 
based on a reading of Burns' poems he once attended. Robert 


Burns, though Lowel may not have guessed it, was very much alive 


to 'the praise of art' - as he had every right to be, But whet 


the poem says in the last five verses is worth saying for all that. \ 


The last five verses: 


= 


Never did poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me as when 

I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarest men, 


It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 

High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 


But better far it is to speak 
One simple word which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men; 


_ Fo write some earnest verse or line 
7 Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day a7 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those : 
Who live and speak for aye. 


ee : 7T a a TT 
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So, I'11 elose, old son, wi wan o ma ain, 
Farquhar 


the best for now. 


o 


Wir moods g'up an' doun: 
wan day's poetry, anither's prose 
here's a' giggle, here's a' froun; 
the hert's warm or froze. 


Raw mirk in the breist 

his its rightfu place an' time, 
no tae be swathed b' ony priest 
or coddelt wi rhyme. 


i, ) 


Cannae fun' a title for it. All 


{ 


nS 


We live in the bosom of great injustice; but 
there can be, I imagine, neither cruelty nor 
callousness in our speaking, at times, as 
though this injustice had ended, else should 
we never emerge from our circle, 


It is imperative that there should be some 
who dare speak, and think, and sct as though 
all men were happy; for otherwise >» when the 
day comes for destiny to throw open to all 
the people's garden of the promised land, 
what happiness shall the others find there, 
what justice, what beauty or love? It may be 
urged, it is true, that it were best, first 
of all, to consider the most pressing needs, 
yet is this not always wisest: it is often 
of better avail from the start to seek that 
which is highest. When the waters beleaguer 
the home of the peasant in Holland, the sea 
or the neighbouring river having swept down the 
dyke that protected the country, nost pressing 
is it then for the peasant to safeguard his 
cattle, his grain, his effects; but wisest to 
fly to the top of the dyke » Summoning those 
who live with him, and from thence meet the 
flood, and do battle. Humanity up to this 
day has been Like an invalid tossing and 
turning on his couch in search of repose; but 
therefore none the less have words of true 
consolation come only from those who snoke as 
though men were freed from all pain. For, as 
men was created for health, so was mankind 
created for happiness; and to speak of its 
misery only, though thet misery be everywhere 
and everlasting, is only to sey words that 
fall lightly and are soon forgotten, Why not 
speak as though mankind were always on the eve 
of great certitude, of great joy? 


It is well to believe that there needs but 
a little more courage, more love, more 
devotion to life, a little more eagerness, 
one day to fling open wide the portals of 
joy and truth. And thie may still come to 
pass. 


4 . 


Nothing under heaven is softer or more yielding 
than water; but when it attacks things hard and 
resistant there is not one of them that can prevail. 
For they can find no way of altering it. That the 
yielding conquers the resistant, that the soft 
conquers the hard is a fact known by all men, yet 
utilized by none. Yet it is in reference to this 
that the Sage said: 'Only he who has accepted 
the dirt of the country can be lord of its soil- 
shrines; only he who takes upon himself the evils 
of the country can become a king among those that 
dwell under heaven.' Straight words seem crooked. 


TAO TE CHING 


SCOTTISH JOURNEY 


As I sat in the heather, breathing in the perfume, 

it seemed to me that I could feel new potentialities 

of nature working in this scene, secrets that I had 
never known or else had quite forgotten: perhaps 

they were merely memories of childhood, when one is 
capable of being alone with nature as one can rarely 
be in later years, and is more clearly aware of its 
powers. It is from such scenes as this that some 
Scotsmen I have met, shepherds and workers on remote 
farms, take the gravity and beauty of their character. 
Many years ago I met one of them whom I shall never 
forget, an old shepherd who encouraged tie to talk of 
ny life in Glasgow, where he had never been, and spoke 
of his own approachinf death with the composure of one 
who for many years has contemplated it and looked 
beyond it. I could see that my youth seemed pathetic 
to him, and I felt grateful to him for showing interest 
in something so remote; his interest seemed a kind of 
magnanimous concession; I cam see now that it was 
probably a distraction of which he was glad. Men of 
that king, from whatever land they may come, are a 
eredit to human nature. At one time they were not 
uncommon in Scotland; Wordsworth knew of them and 
praised them; but they are rapidly disappearing and 
have now almost vanished. They are not a poetical or 
idyllic fancy; I have met them both in the south and 
north of Seotland. They are disappearing because the 
conditions which produced them, solititude and silence 5 
are more and more hard to find. Loneliness fs a 
condition for the fostering of certain human virtues, 
and the tendeney of modern civilisation is to destroy it 
indiseriminately. So it is probable that there will soon 
be none of these Scotsmen left whom Wordswérth admired so 
mich, 


% 


s 
~ 


(Im 'The Voyage of Bram' it says: "At Connla's 
Well stand the hazel trees of wisdom amd poetic 
inspiration. In the same hour their sacre@ 
fruit, blossoms and foliage break forth and fall 
upon the well in the same shower, and the waters 
overflow in a surge of purple,") 


CONNLA'S WELL 


A-cabir on the mountainside hid in 
& grassy nook 

With door and window open wide where 
friendly stars may look, 

The rabbit shy can patter in, the winds 
may enter free 

Wh® throng around the mountain throne in 
living ecstasy. .? 


And when the sur sets dimmed in eve amd 
purple fills the air, 

I think the sacred hazel—tree is dropping 
berries there, 

From starry fruitage waved aloft where 
Connla's well o'erflows; 

For, sure, the immortal waters rum through 
every wind that blows. 


I think, when night towers up aloft and 
shakes the trembling dew, 

How every high and lonely thought that 
thrills my spirit through 

Is but a shining berry dropped down through 
the purple air, 

And from the magic tree of life the fruit 
falls everywhere. 


AE, 


=. om 


ae 
Seek we then ourselves in ourselves; , as 
Men force the sun with much more force to pass 
By gathering his beams with a crystal glass 


a 
& Ris» 
So we ~ if ba. abla will turn, 


Blowing our sperk of virtue - may outturn 
The straw which doth about our hearts sjourr. 


2 
. You know physicians when they would infuse 


Into an oil the souls of good herbs, use 


Places where they may lie still werm to choose, 


So works retiredness in us, To roam 
Giddily and be everywhere but at home ~ 
Such freedom doth a banishment become, 


s 


We are but foruers of ourselves, yet tay, 

If we can stock ourselves, end thrive, uplay 

Much, much dear treasure for the great rent day, 
- Su 

Mamure thyself then, to thyself he improved; 

And with vain owtward things be ‘ 


no more moved. 
But to know that I love thee and would be Zoved. 


<a i. 


It is helpful to speak of happiness to those 
who are sad, thet thus at least we may learn 
what it is that happiness means. We are ever 
inelined to believe it is something beyond 
$ us, extraordinary, out of reach, But if all 
who may count themselves happy were to tell, 
very simply, what it was that brought this 
happiness to them, we would see that between 
sorrow and joy the difference is but as 
between a gladsome, enlightened acceptance 
“i of life and a hostile, gloomy submission; 
between 2 large and harmonious conception of 
Life, and one that is mean and narrow. “Is 
? that all?" the unhappy would ery. "But we 
too have within us then the elements of this 
preppy zest.” Surely we have them within us! 
‘ Tyree lives not a man but hae them. _ 


od 
J 


r Come. = 
Yet spesk not lightly of this happiness. For 
there is no other. He is the happiest men 
who understands his happiness; for he is of 
all men most fully aware that it is only the 
lofty idea, the untiring, couragous, human 
idea, that seperates gladness from sorrow. 


— r 
Of this idea it is helpful to speak, and as 
often as may be; not with the view of j 
imposing our own idea upon others, but in 4 
order that they who may listen shell, little 
by Little, conceive the desire to possess an ~ 
idea of their own. For in no two men is it 


fhe_see- a 


The idea you cherish may well bring no 
comfort to me; nor shall all your best 
eloquence touch the hidden springs of 
my life. Needs must I acquire my ow, 
in nyself, by myself. But you make this 
the easier for me by telling of the idea 
that is yours. It may happen that I 

shall find solace in that which brings 
sorrow to you, and that which to you 
Speaks of gladness may be fraught with 
affliction for me. But no matter; into 
By grief will enter all that you saw of 
beauty and comfort, and into my joy there 
will pass all thet was great in your 
Sadness. It behoves us, the first thing 
of all, to prepare in our soul a place of 
some loftiness, where this idea may be 
dodged, as the priests of ancient religions 
Leid the mountain peak bare and cleared it 
of thorn and of root for the fire to 
descend from heaven. 


= a 


from NOTES ON THE TAO TE CHING 


Weakness and softness in general } not only as embodied in the infant, are 
symbols of TAQ, Such ideas as that to yield is to conquer, wheras te 
grasp is to lose - are indeed already inherent in the pre-moralistic phase 
of thought. For example by retreating from a country that one has it in 
one's power to lay waste, one extorts a blessing from the soil-gods and 
ancestral spirits of that country. Wheras by any act of aggression one 
ranges against one a host of unseen powers. Older teo than Taoism is the 
idea that pride invites a fall, that the axe falls first on the tallest 
tree, But it was Taoism that first welded these ideas together into a 
system in which the umassertive, the inconspicuous, the lowly, the imperfect, 
the incomplete become symbols of the Primal Stuff that underlies the 
kaleidoscope of the apparent universe. It is as representatives of the 
‘imperfect' and the ‘incomplete' that hunchbacks and eripples play so large 
a part in Taoist literature. To be perfect is to invite diminution; te 
climb is to invite a fall. 


as 
In Taoism water, as the emblem of the unagsertive, and the low ground 
the home of ywater, become favourite images. 


Kuan Tzu devotes a particularly eloquent passage to water as pattern and 
example to the 'ten thousand things', that is to say to everything in the 
universe, and to the low ground as ‘dwelling place of TAO'. It is by 
absorbing the water-spirit (shui-shen) that vegetation lives, that ‘the 
root gets its girth, the flower its symmetries, the fruit its measure. 


rd 
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At! 
| {the Valley-spirit!, says another Tactst work, meaning the De ee 
never dies. It is named the Mysterious Female and the doorwey er é 
Mysterious Female is the base from which all heaven and earth sprinse 


% | 
f * 
The valleys, then, are nearer to TAO than the hills, and in the wel’ agi 
creation it is the negative, passive, ‘female’ element alone that Cae n 
to TAO, which can only be mirrored in a still pool. Quietism peer 
the cultivation of this stillness. 


TAO Like water 


THOR WALEY 


How did the great rivers and seas get their kingship 
over the hundred lesser streams? 

Through the merit of being lower than they; that wag 
how they got their kingship. 

Therefore the Sage 

In order to be above the people 

Must speak as though he were lower than the people. 

In order to guide them 

He mast put himself behind then. 

Only thus can the Bage be on top and the people not 
be crushed by his weight. 

Only thus cam he guide, and the people not be led into 
harm 


Indeed in this way everything under heaven will be glad 
to be pushed by him and will not find his guidance 
irksome. This he does by not striving; and because he 
does not strive; none can contend with him. 


TAO TE CHING 


And if men think the ground the best place 
for building a house upon, 

If among thoughts they value those that are 
profound, 

If im friendship they value gentleness, 

In words, truth; im government, good order; 

In deeds, effectiveness; in actions, timeliness — 

In each case it is because they prefer what does 
not lead to strife, 

And therefore does not go amiss. 


TAO TE CHING 


The Valley Spirit never dies. 

It is named the Mysterious Female. 

And the doorway of the Mysterious Female 

Is the base from which heaven and earth spring. 
It is there within us all the while. 

Draw upon it as you will, it never runs dry. 


TAO TE CHING 


The highest good is like that of water. The 
good ness of water is that it benefits the 
ten thousand creatures; yet itself does not 
scramble, but is content with the places that 
all men disdain. It is this that makes water 
go near to the WAY, 


TAO TE CHING 


y There may come to us any day the infallible ; 


formula of happiness, conveyed in the final 
truth as to the aim and government of the 
universe. The formmla would be the same 
‘ for all men, yet would each one benefit 
only in the proportion of the eagerness, 
, purity, unselfishness, knowledge, that he 
had stored up in his soul; we would benefit 
only in the degree of the desire and 
expectation of admancement in which we might 
long have been living. 


ss 


. Surely, desirable day of all days were the one, 
when at last we should live in absolute truth, 
in immovable logical certitude. Yet some wise 
men have proved that this life can be lived in 

« the midst of the gravest material errors. 2 


But Happen what may, time can never be 
ill-spent that we give to acquiring some 
knowledge of self. Whatever our relation 
may become to this world in which we have 
being, in our soul there will yet be more 
feelings, more passions, more secrets 
unchenged and unchanging, than there are 
stars that connect with the earth, or 
mysteries fathomed by science. In the 
bosom of truth undeniable, truth all- 

» absorbing, man shall doubtless soar 
upwards; but still, as he rises, still 
shall his soul unerringly guide him; and 
the grander the truth of the universe, 
the more solace and peace it may bring, 
the more shall the problems of justice 
and happiness, present to the eyes of all 
men the semblance they have ever work in 
the eyes of the thinker. 

= 


on the eve of the great revelation; and 
we should be ready with welcome, with 
warmest and keenest and fullest, most 
heartfelt and intimate welcome. And 
whatever the form it shall take on the 
day it comes to us, the best way of all 4 
to prepare for its fitting reception is 
' to crave for it now, to desire it as 
lofty, as perfect, as vast, as ennobling 
as the soul can conceive. It must needs 
be more beautiful, ¢lorious, and ample 
_ than the best of our hopes. 


-e. 
a. should live as though we were always 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Hope you don't think I% nit picicing; such little things 
would probably go unnoticed but I think it's best te have it 
as right as possible. 


T expect you'll be working from this copy you've sent ne, 
so I"]] try an get it to you as soon as I can. I'11 be at the 
Dunrebbin on th 28th OK, tut why not phone me (424 3067) before 
that and we can mke a meet and I'11 hand it over te you. Can't 
trust postie's this time of year. 


Hope all 1s well, your end. Cheerio for now. 


Farquhar. 


&s I see it Workshop theatre has two principal objectives: 
i) to allow the writer to bypass exigencies of time and money 
and get his play in front of an audience; and ii) to give the 
audience the voice it is denied elsewhere in the theatre. I 
personally am in favour of both these things happening. I am 


in favour of Workshops continuing. 


At the same time I don't deny there are difficulties. The 
whole concept of Norksnops is a tricky one, both for writer 
and audience. If you accept that the content of a play and its 
presentation on the stage are, in fact, interdependent, what 
is the value of Workshops which only hint at presentation and 
where the essence of the play remains, very largely, embedded 


in the text? 


i think the answer to that question lies almost entirely 
with the audience. The author has accepted the limitations of 
a Workshop reading, but will the audience? Too many people 
come along with false expectations. No matter what the playbill 
says, a lot of people will always expect a 'production' - and 
curiously enough, in some perverse way, when the actors take 
the stage one half-expects it oneself. It is never agreeable 
to have to disappoint people's expectations. It is even less 
agreeable to be the focal point of a barrage of rancorous 
eriticism much of which, one suspects, has its origin in these 
disappointed hopes. The Workshop then degenerates into a kind 
of crude tribunal with the author and his play in the dock. 

I don't believe it has to be as negative as that. 


The writer has things to learn but equally so the 
audience. 4t the earlier Third Eye readings I felt that 
the audience kept too much aloof, content to shelter in 
the very limited role of judge and jury. Certainly there 
was always an element of shrewd and constructive comment, 
but on the whole the discussion tended to the summary, 
the condemnatory. Too Little use was made of the author, 
director, actors, to push beyond the shortcomings of a 
mere reading to get at the essence of the play. audiences, 
like writers, need to acquire confidence, and I felt, as 


the weeks went by, that there was an improvement. 


as in any theatrical venture there is ordeal and 

reward. For the writer the advantages are clear enough: 
it is better to have a play aired in public than left 
lying in a drawer. If he takes a few dunts afterwards, he 
can give a few back. For at their best, Norkshops expose 
audiences as mercilessly as they do plays ami authors. 
The last act, as George syatt neatly put it, belongs to 
the audience, and when they put it to real use, it can 


be exhilerating for everybody. 


I think, on balance, the rewards outweigh the ordeal, 
on both sides. 


Farquhar licley 


Dear Archie - sorry for that daft phone call the other week dragging 
you out of the studio. My son told me you called back and, again, sorry 
I wasn't here. What you said in your last letter to me (14 iii 84) large 
ly confirms a lot of my own guesses. I know the situation has changed 
for the worse. I'm afraid I'm one of those who would like the clock to 
stand still here and there, once in a while. Of course it never does. 
But it's odd, isn't it, how new ideas, good and positive enough in thems 
elves, nearly always come a cropper when people start trying to implement 
them. They nearly always take a downward route. I'm thinking of the "reg 
ionionalisation" 

of radio. Maybe people like you and me require longer perspectives to 
be able to corner reality. The topical kind of "newsy" approach leaves 
me pretty cold. I can imagine how uncomfortable it must make you feel. 
Features do seem to have fared badly in the shake-up. I remember in the 
mid-fifties saying to an old colleague of yours - Jimmy Crampsey - that 
I thought the Scottish Home Service was quite close to the Third in a 
lot of its content. I don't think he appreciated it as a compliment which 
it was meant to be. The point is, if the Scottish Home Service survived 
today it would put Radio 3 in the shade. As for the TB talk, well, I've 
taken your pointers. I think I know the kind of thing that's wanted. 
But honestly I don't think I'd be very good at doing that. And I don't 
honestly think the talk as I hoped to develop it would come alive in 
that milieu. My natuiral tendency when straight autobiography won't go 
is to fictionalize it. As you see I've ended by trying to work the stuff 
out as a short story, for good or ill, who knows? This is revealing beca 
use as you know, the first talk we did together was originally submitted 
as a short story and you talked me into putting it out as straight autob 
iography, which of course it was, tarted up a bit, I admit. And that's 
a piece of writing I'm very proud of. So thanks for reading this TB thing 
script and for your advice and good counsel. I've done it now as a kind 
of short story and I'm sending it to you just for your valued comments. 
And, by the way, the story you told me about your first cousin is sadly 
typical. I have met a good few doctors over the past couple of years 
who have never even heard of the thoracoplasty - now in the museum of 
surgical blind alleys but once in the forefront of the battle against 
the bug. TB's an important chapter in the history of this town and you 
don't expect people to put knowledge of it away from them quite so readi 
ly. This more or less is what I would have said to you on the phone - 
a belated answer to that last letter of yours. Look forward to hearing 
from you soon. Good luck. 


Farquhar. 
Archie P. Lee, 
(PERSONAL ) 
BBC 


Queen Margaret Drive 
Glasgow G12 8DG 


There are people who can't wait to be old. They rush into the 

haven of old age while still only thirty or forty years old. They 
can't wait to be past it and out of the reach of sex. They can't 
wait to put all that foolishness behind them. They put on the 
clothes old people wear. They seek out old people and accompany 
them in théir walks or sit with them by the fire. They become 
erudite in the difficulties of being old. It's the one conversation 
that makes sense. And gradually they become the thing they long to 
be. They become old and done in and ready to go quietly into the 
dark, My mother was like that. 


I admire the way she could spend a whole evening sitting with old 
Mickey O'Donnel in a darkendd room. 


Ben - 


Just remembered I hadn't sent 
this to you as I primised. I was 
reminded because this morning I 
replied to Caldy's letter. Hope things 
are OK your end. I'ma off the liquor 
and getting some work done. I go to 
the Mitchell-like an offiice. The 
librarian there tells me CRY ANARCHY. wch 
is on the catalogue, has been stolen - 


TWICE! They had 2_ctpies, F don 
believe her. Farguhar. 


pis WW 
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Basement Flat 

6 Balvicar Drive 
Queenspark. 
Glasgow G42 8QS 


Dear Archie: What you say largely confirms a lot of my own 
guesses. I know the situation has changed for the worse. I'm 
afraid I'm one of those who would like the clock te stand 
still here and there, once in a while. Of course it never 
does. But it's odd, isn't it, how new ideas, good and positive 
enough in themselves, nearly always come a cropper when people 
r jeg them - nearly always take a downward path. I'm 
thinking of the’regionalisation”of radio. Maybe people like 
_-yeuw and me reqiire longer perspectives to be able to corner 
reality. The topical kind of "newsy" approach leaves me cold. 
I can imagine how uncomfortable it must make you feel - after 
the more solid work you were always associated with, Features 
do seem to have fared badly in the shake up. I remember in 
the mid-fifties saying to an old colleague of yours, Jimny 
Crampsey, that I thought the Scottish Home Service was quite 
close to the Third in a lot of its content. I don't think he 
appreciated it as a compliment which it was meant to be. The 
point is, if the Scottish Home Service survived today it would 
put, Radio 3 in the shade. 4s for the TB talk, well, I take 
four pointers. I think I know the kind of thing that's wanted, / flu4 
but I don't think I'd be very good at doing that.’ ly natural stad ot 
tendency when straight autobiography won't go is to fictionalise 
it. I'll probably end by working it out as a short story, which 
is.a strange turn-around since, the first talk we did together 4 eee 
was submitted as a short story and you, if you remember, talked ie ee 
me into putting it out as autobiography - which of course it was. 7s ay 
And that's a piece of writing I'm still proud of. Anyway, Archie, 4 gine 
thanks for reading the script and for your advice and good j ; 
counsel. If ever I get this thing into print’youll be the ~~ 
first to get a copy. And by theway, the story you tell me about 
your cousin is sadly typical. I know a couple of doctors 
hereabouts who have never heard of the thorgcaplasty ~ now in "7" 
the museum of surgical blind alleys but once in the forefront 4~~<«™. 
of the battle against the bug. TB's an important chapter in 
the history of this town and one doesn't expect people to put 
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Tues 9 Nov 


Peter: Sad to see you still clambering 
after people like Morgan. It's almost as 
bad as when you held up Conn & Emslie as 
the final arbiters ‘of the drama. Take my 
word for it: 


pro 


NG 
breath of curruption 


- has more to do with journalism than with 
poetry. Books you should see are: ‘Letters 

in Aesthetic Hducation': Schiller; the 
essays in criticism: Matthew Arnold; Herbert 
Read's 'tanarchism & Poetry'; the complete 
norke of ee cummings. You could try Chomsky - 
The New Mandarins, and the first canto of 
childe haroldés pilgrimage.Never despair. 
Poetry is hard: Morgan's thing is as soft as 


shit. after you've studied poetry as long as 


> 
I have you can recognise the fraudulent with \ 


@asé. The same goss for drama. Conn, wright, y? 
Mulrine, Gallacher, WacMillan ete. All soft at 
stuff. i think youalways tended to follow bad 3\ 


pets i TS 


x 
examples. Don't be conventional, don't kié f 


yourself you're respectable, be what you are. 


? 
is 
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It's better for you in the end. also it saves 


you waking those awful blunders, imagining you 


see clothes on the king all the time. Cheerio: Tok,, 


“a 


Now, not even tele 
phone communic 
BELON « « sve ake 

Easy to see Gabriel 
loss. over hard- 
biown horns «...« 
Ghomsky acquaint 
ance-syne wheen o! 
years: unimpressed 
wath old Batiste. 


A 
Respect ful means 
having respect for 
poets & people-rep 
utation to P. K. o 
FUCK ALL 


End 


